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. ■ . / .The present stndy^^as designed to eiplore the 

ppssiB|ilt y that exposure to the «»flistet©g^ers • Neighborhood" prograa 
light Increase the Itkelihpod^vof spontaneous iiaqinitive play in 
pfe|#hdj0l ehildren vho va^ehed the pf ograi over 4 period of two 
fii^liV The specific focus Of thi^ ihvlstigatiin was to detiriine 
wMfMr a well-prodttc6d professional prograi would be ior^ effective 
in fii?h|in€ing iiaginative play than instruction froi a live adult, the 
gtudy involved four varied eionditions! (1) a non TV-viewing control 
|r6ttp Observed in spontaneous |iay on two dcc^a^l^ns separated in' tine 
^1 I tftiod co'iparable ta ihlt tak®fi up by thei e^^eriiental ' 
idiiditions; (2) a grbap who witefeid thk Misterogers* ^how daily pver 
a tift*ws^k period; (3) a grdup who, watched the sail show dally in th^ 
eoif^hy of an adult who intefaeted with the children about eonteiit @f 
th§ fttfottance; ahd (U) a group who saw no television at school but 
fecilfM a cdi^arable daily tiise period of fantasy gaie-playing and 
^rtftiGe in iiagery with an adult teaaher. An analysis of the iatrii 
sl.iht§raorrelati^ns between the independent and dependent variables 
Qf-ih# study seems to sugfest that children in th^ 3* to u-year-old 
age ftoup teiain tost SttsGeptibl^ to influence by a concerned adult 
in thsit ptesenGe whe can engage thei directly and ptovide thei with 
iiiiditte feedback f@t their own responses. It is thetefdre llKelf 
fhat at the very least, television's ^rosbcial or optiial eagttitit§ 
b§fteflts iiy have to depend on soie lediation by an adult, 
(Auth6t/CS) 
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there- is increaMing reason to believe that the ImaRinative or make-bclf%Y§ 
y^^'P^^y -^^. children is not only 'important in. their enjoyment ' of ongoing, play iH^" 



i M'-'"^^^^^^? hut may also, serve. important, role in subsequanfc development of ' , ' , v ' 



imottmt cognitive and af fectivQ skills. While various aRpects of fantasy 'play ■ 

. ■ ■ . . ■ , , . ^ ^ -.-y 

:smm to emerge quite naturallv in children- -Hs a pVtrt of normal growth wlthiijC."*^ '.>'.'••• 
' the -HrPt three years of age (Plaget, 1962; Singer ■, •1973>' th6;r-6.-^A8^'<ilsd-evi'<ll^tt^l- / 
, .eh 0; lire ten a and socio-dramatic ga^.cs can be enhanced in scope ah.d f t^eqiiericy./i'ft. • . ;l 




feiilidtefi bxislow sdiool Age by neans of part i'cul ar kin<^s of pareht-thild inte^l^ *• 

»■ ■ ^ " ■' ■ ' * . ' ' - ■ * 

^etlon iUfnp^t, 196|.; Frevbcrg, 19^; Fein, Br/inch, & pi amoad^ 19.73; Fein, 

. ■ ' V. ■ ; ' . t 

#S .w«s1.,l as ^by specific trailing procedures (Srallanr.ky, 1968.; Frevberg, '19:^3;'"" " 

•■ - ■ • . ' ■ . .: ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Harshai:., & Hahn* 1«)67; Saltz , "Johnson, 1973), The study to be described' .* " 

h^gf-e tepfq.^eht3 part of an extended, roriearch progfajp (Singer,- 1973),"de.glgfied ' • 

eors-Xplore the vatJ.ouf; parameters of itnaj?itiative'play Ih children and their 

fiiisllonshlp to tiie later developtneht of daydr^^nilving find various cognitive ' " 

-skill g or fiers'omility characceriscics. The specif l.c focus 'of this Investiga- 

t.lon v/a.'5 on rple qf- adiiU Intervention represented eltlicr hv an actunl tertchgf 

working with three and four year old children or by Variations- Invdlvlng a live" 

atluU in comb I ft a't; ion wlt'ii .i television program which placed con.qldefahle 

efttphasis on mkc-bcllev'.^ . • \ . • 

The affects of trtevlriion-^vlewlng in enhfirtclng aggi-csslve trcndn in- child- 

ft * • . , 

rc-n predisposed to ^uch btshavior hixn been ext@ni«lvGiv documented (Mupfciy^ 
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Rubinste/.n, & Cpmstock, 1072). There has aiso'^Gion evldLcc that children 
wili modiCv behavior In a prosoclal direction following itxposure to particular 
:;-i^-pV^.s.lfin concent (Stein. '.Fried rich, & Vpndrncck, 1972.;! Friedrich, & Stein^ /' 
» Th« level of anger ^'roused Ly an oarlier .frustration: has (ilso ViCtcn" ]/^' 
• to be moderated whet: ""^^.l rcn' ' we re'". e;xp6s cH'" to' VarflGularly bcnlAn oT/&n' 

;J%^#lonally . aggreH^mve • televis'ed .'f nntaSy m^te rials (Biblowj 1973). The ' i j . * ' 

m ^ . '■ • ■ I ■ .'■-■^ 

v-^^<^it study was designed to explore the pojjsibility ^hat exposure- to the '' ;' ' 

•fe'fec'roRerfl' Neighborhood^ program wight IncrBASQ the/ llkejllhood of spontan- 
.41% Imaginative play in prGr.chool children who. watcheld the program over a' "; ^ 
■period of two weeks. ' 1 ''1 

. . . ■ ■■• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ 

the study had a n.Unibcr of specific purposes. At/ the theoretical level" li.': 
Interest -Co ascertain -/hether a v^ell-produced professional program wliltv 

.'_,.■.■ y.''. ■ • '■ ' ' ■ ■ - • r ■ ■ j " , • ' 

Its fiavant ages of skillful •presentatlpn and continuing story line and chamj^'^'- 
-■- '■' . ■ ■ ■ ' . . • . ■ ■ . 

identification be more effective In enhancing itnaglnatlve play \han - v/ 

* ' ' ■ . ' ' 

^■OSt.ructlon from a live adult. If one considers moslt of the theories about 

• . ■ ' . I ■ ■ ' * , • • 

k4flx 'learning experiences of cfiildren, howsverj thire is reason 'to belicVe . 

• ■' ■•- ' ■ ■ '•' • ' I ■ ' . , ■ 

feKi||th^ child acquires new rcsnonges often by direfe't, attempts' at Imltatloit of 

. ■ ' ' ■ ■' ■ , ~ ■ •■ . / •' ' • ' ■' ■ •• 

pafental movements and: verliallzatlons. In keeping (with, Pl\getlan. notions of 

tht . limits., ot cognitive capacities . in the., prcschoo^ .p'lrlpj^elrildren should ^fe^^^^ ■ 

, . '■ ■ ■ I *' "V ' - ' ■ ' 

ffiore likely to respond to an adult before them who is providing', active stimas-r 



laitlon* 
The 



vlyldneas. and excitement of intenictlon Htfi the '"llye*' '(idbf^ v/ho ^ 



also Cart respond individually to ^ach child or modify the format In respongg 

■ ;■: ■ (■■ ' •■ ■ s ■ ^ • 

to the group "s motor ^ind affeetive ebb and flow Provides a distlnet^'advantaRe 

to direct training proGedureg. for .enhincing substefjucfif spontaneous* makc-beUevG: 

play* Even tho we-ll-produced eelevifilofi show id less likely to hold tU 

aeceneion of thi-ee-or four year olds enough to v|iGld some of the ei'fs'St on " ^ 
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■ ■ ■ ■ 

$vib^e<>u(snt play. The aval lab ilUy oF nn adulrwho serves to brldgo the pap ' 

■ ■...*., • . ■ . / ' • , 

b^fewan the telcvlsioa perfi^rmancc and the chliclren^s limitc^d attontlonal cap^ 
Miiy »«y lead to a greater. Impact of the vic.4rio(i9 .modeling . e\oe tlencVs of ^hi, , 

rtecltuth. The present study Involved in- effect four conditions: 1) a non t^^ ' i 

■ . . .'■ t_ • . ■ ; ■• , . ■ . , ' • 

Ht^ifirtp, control- grouj? observed in spontaneous olay on two occasions set>ii»-?irQ4' 
|rv_€^me by a period comparable to that taken up by the experimental ^onditf^f^piti 
1) 4 group who watchsd the Misterogers! show" daily over a .two:. week period ri||^^|f ;t;^ 
g«-oH^p who uatchfed tne same show (jlaily. in the comp.any/of an adult who intera(|fei 
;|g.EM:. the children about content of the performance'; . and 4)/ a group, which :■sa^^o^^^J^ 
ttlivi^lon. at school but received .a comparable/daily time period pf 'fdntisy ^^d-^ 
playing and practice in. imagery with -an adult teacher. The general hypothe$$^^ ' 
«^ts .that a comparison of pre-ekperlmental spontane"ous play with play" Qbs<»r\^-|i^;'y;v 
i/eeks after thft .intervention would reveal a signlf^ant linear lncre£s^v|a\: Q 
s^ll^genetated make-believe play |by the children wlthS:he conkrol group shcS|^ - v 

' . .. ■ ', , / ■■ ; « ■ 

least change, the television-only group perhaps some • small'' Inlcrement,, the • . . 

tllevision-adult combination the next greatest, and the iiv6-m6del gfoup th^ '( ' 

... ^ .. . . . ■ . , . ■ . ^ •'•■■■■{"'.■, - ,'. " 

gf^itfiest increase, in fantasy plav. In effect this hvpoth6>&l^ emphasizes th^'. 
eetttlnulng kdy role of the teacher or parent in lm^git^atlvG\play training bufe "" 
suggests thai the interaction' by parent at teachei arid the te^levisl&ri set thefe ' 
eau be a demons Arable' Influence of cheprofessionai medium performance upon 



sab^equGff't spontaneous play behavior of the childr^. ./ \'f 



. A second issue of Importance in the study was an e,xaml!na.Bi6tt '^of the -jos- 
siblliey that Ifnaglnative play is part of a cluster /of charicteristi^g whieh 
sight be enhanced by the viewing of a thoughtful progfam subh n^''^_istGyogeif§' 
Or" by direct, pla/fc^alnrng. .Previous refjcatch (Freybefg, l|073; Sthger A ^« f^in^ef* 
1975) has suggested 'that chil(;!ren ' enp,aged In Imaginative play also mani^pt p6§« 
ItlVe emot tonality and enjoyment and often seem to be nblc'^to concentrati batter 

■ -x ■ ■ ■ . ■ •\' : 

0.0 004. ' 
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ovtfr torip.ef {ieflods. of cimii. Ic was tHorcforc nlso hypo.chusUccI thnt rbc j'vv 
.litiear Incromcjits i.n moiilurGs of concent Ffltion or porUclvfi emotional i'tv w^^u^i 
' b^i tfviHenc In the four condtttons dcscribocl nbovf.. ' • • 



.. .^^ciU a fourth variable of specinl concernjwis been the liUelihood of ' ' 
' ple;^!^ There' has beei( •'some re; 



'njigrcssive behavior on the part of the cliild In the course of npohcniiGoirii, 



reason to believe from a fairly extehsive review of. 



td^i&xch lit^ratur^'' (Singer, 1973t,Bibl6w,. 1973) that cfiildren Riven to a p.rofi.c'ct 



''■:^vmiMy and compleKity of imaginative pl^y or fantasy predisposition arc fess 
f.-'/tiWy ,tp show overt attacking .behavior especially if unprovoked (Goldberc, 
>*=/vitf^-» Because/ the imap,inative play training procedures>fn the repertory of 

?/'■*;•■■ -■, " ■/ . , ■ \ o . ■ ■ y , ■ ■■ ; 

. ■ ^' / N J. V. ■ . ■ . ■ « ; 

j '::^-.^^^ model/ and the makoT-heli-cve situations presfepib^ii in the Mistct. oggra ' 

• Mgliffiorhood program are fessentia^y ,t>^ni8n» p^^so'cial or only minimal ly. 

i^Sp^s,s.ive it was hypQthesized;ih^.tf''a linear decrease In spontaneous aggressive' :\ 
.would be jevldent thriough t>i four conditions^ot tWe experiment. ' \ 

•; To amplify some of the findii\jj,s with particular concern for"tha aff-ective\ 

, cqmipbne'nts since these are a special focus of the Miatero^,e.rgl ' Neighborhood .. 

'. • v' , . . . . *^ • • • 

pcof^ram the dependent measures in tljo study also included a series of scaild-^J „ * 

• ■ ' • \ . 

■ ■ ■ , , . ■ ■ ■ . . 

suiisuridg a varictv of sj^ecific moods or affects. While the major score, Posi- 

....'ll/* 'Affect, was rated' globally, the observetn and ratcra alfjo directly scored- 

ispeelflc emotions such' a*s Klation , Liveliness, Anger^ Sadness, FatigU'.', Contempt* 

Shase, and Fcarfulness." ' Another nurpose of this study was to examine the tele^ 

■ . . . / ■■ ■ 

5f the specific-, eraotlo.hS'rHn the course of imaginative play and to look for ' 



nia -.w 



eluRterlrtgs of moodfi in|a>tVy hitherto a'ttempced in only a few stiidie.'.' with 
\ chltdfcn (Blblow,, 1973; Singer, & Singer, 1973). 

A further objective of the study war. to exarvino the 'i^o.sslble (.nfluctce on 
\ spontaneoua plav of ccftain'prodi!=i'>o.'! fng vnriflhiofi . liaturaily the general Intel-, 
I.^ceufil level of the child and age wore fixarnlnpd. rtovions rt?9c»arch (SlngC'f j 
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... .-..f <lfVc r ( • • 

• <\ -..r; .;u::i'.t"5t:ei! Chat eVo.rbv t!ie prtischool yccirs fher'eynre liuUcat.ln.ns th.vt: 

/ ♦ * ■ 

t'..- s'-il^' 'iovcilpptid • l/uUvl(!uai 8iyle» or predisnoK.ltions to nnko-bR 1 io.vc. 
V;.iv. '.HiUo rcceoc rcsy(nrch bv Fein C197A) has pointed. -out that sex cliff orenccs 
its frccenti play can nl/endy.. be cla^nst rated he'f ore: eighteen months 'of age, -Ouj*- 
t\wrt .iOHC.^rch program J^as sungested that' a' combination of r.n ' interview and. & pi?o- 



;•. \'-. ... 

•;J^;*ftyo 11,(1 chod^ (variants Qf the Ror5,ehach inkblots) can be used" to estimate 
" ■ \\ ' ''-/■■■ I ' " ■/ 

IfrM ihood that a chlicl will cngaj'.o in spontaneous | make-believe play . The 

■ .ji>rc«i^r:- study attempted .to carry this further and also tio determine whether the' 

' : ; ■.• . .. .. ■ ■ • ■■ ' . ■■ ■ . ■• ' 

. ,inj,Ual' pc.edisposition of the child mi ght^ make, a difference in the .rcsnonsiv4;- ' 

:|.^«** to- the various, experimental conditions of direct:, television watching, . 
.•• , • ' . \ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ n . ■ . ' . •;■ 

watching with -^0 intermediary adult or exposure simply to the adult' training la , 

,mko-^elleve. . Earlier studies with, older . children (Freyberg,, 1973;' PulasH; 

ul9f 3; Gottlieb, 1973) ail Indicated that predisposition to make-be lip ve plVy e 

. ■ . \ ^ . ■ ■ . ■ * 

iNisd load t© differential responses to various play or md^ellng situations, 

. The'iptudy to bb. described here bears comparison with »the recent work of 

•Stein, Ftledrlch, "and •yondracek (19.72) and Frled'^'ich and Stein (1973). The 

. ' " . ■<-..- 

• ■ ' ■ f* 

tocm id* the present investigation is* primarily on manifestations of Imag'ina-- 

elve play; positive .amotion, concentration, and aggression "growing directly out 

of ongoing spontaneous play carried on hy the. child and observed unobtrusively 

rather than through formal Interview and examination of th6 child follov/lng the. 

[ . ■ ' ■' . . . . 

exjjarlmental conditions, Race and social class of subjects in our s^tudy and 

fchmt of Stein and Friedrlch were as far as can. be aseerttllned roughly comparable 

' ' ' ■ . ,t . ■ _ . ■ . 

with the possibility that subjects In the present study came from a'.slightly 
lower socio-economic level. • v. . 

Tn summary, then, this research proposed to examino the relative role •- 
■played by spgfctflc television viewing,' television viewing with nn adult inter- 
mediary, or di rece' training by an nduU on the spontaneous imaginative, play 

00 000 



,,:.-x.n.l>\ cfUhh-cn In -a daycaro cunccr.. The other dopcMclent /nrlablca of oon- 
c.-'rn lni.-.lo«icd indlcntf oivr of posiciva emocionnllty dui'inj> p3ay, ability to con- 
ci-rttr.ueV and carry .throup.l^'Aa exGonded sequence of cfMiiiGctod activl tl ea , and ' 
the ilkclihoQd of direct phy$ical,-a?f?aulc on^ot:hbr chUdrecu "Specif ic emo- 
^t-taniii-responses vers also studied prior to- and subsequent to the experimental , 
contit clonf. • - • " . . > 

' ■ • . ■ * . . ■ ; 

, ' », " . 

/ • « ' 

• * ' ■ Methad. * • » ' r- 

•\ Ctr no ra J. .. P ro c e d u re , , . , 

The basic procedure. of the study called for establishment of four gfoupS 
ot ti. f teen ch Lidren\aplece relatively .equated •,by_ac6-,.- I^^^^^ 

pisiypredlspositlon. y Control group was observed b-y raters at the "beginning-. , 
_afid".fit the end of a sixrweek period. This group followed normal nursei?y sqhSi^l 
tcuiine v;hlch Included so'i^e . interaction with adults and soma organized play 
aroiind artistic activities or formal game-playing. There was a- small amount of 
make-believe play generated by the teachers but this component was also present* 

• . " * * i ' ' ' ' \ 

.in all other groups who received essonttally the same type of daycare experience 
frons staff teachers who were all unfamiliar with the objectives of the resealeh. 

The first experimental condition simply consisted of fifteen children who 
watched the Misteroge rs ' Neighb o rhoo d proKram for half an hour daily oyer a two 
<veek ptariod. Actually eleven' programs were viewed by each chiLd. The second 
experiiaental group viewed the same programs but with an adult present during 
the viewing. Sl^ie served to interpret some of the material that was going on, 
encouraged the children to notice details af tlio programs and to participate 
actively In Imitation of some of the content. The third oxperimentnl conditioft 

' I ■ ^ ■ ' - 

Included no television at all but exposure to an adult trainer for half an hou't 

•;. ■ . \ " -I ■ 

('<«n.i.lv. The .i<hilt prer^enLed tlic children with a- scricfi of cMerclscs in lmagc.f.y 

And ©(^nerated a numbV?r of make-heilcve and fanta<)y gai.ioM Jn which the rhfldrcir 

wc«*n .en courage d to p;lrtlcLpntG during th''/ pcit 1 od of time. 

00 007 
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. • ^ ■ ■ '. ■ ■ • • " ■ ' ■ ■ 

STiAr to liVLCla.eioti of Che expirrir-^eatal o.liase of tho seudy all sMbj-cct-*; 

■ . jMr,,vvic-wcU /in a •tes.cea Indl-vldiuiilv ^or. 'InjitvlURertce' and im-Agtnat'lveness . 

■ - . . * ' • ' • * . , 

. r ;vM'v. iHirlrtR .the -cwo, waciks before, the cxpGrlmenCnl conditions bogan pnli:^ 
i/l ra.uvcs prevloifsly trtnofcd t6 codsGnsucil aRrftcriont ' on a.' series of dependcMU / 

yifiabl.es sv^stet-jaacully observed each child on two occasions prior to the ' ' 

. " . • ' ' • ' . . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

{ucOfptHm of Che expciI.nouUil. procedurtis. At the cDucliision of-chc experimentai 

\ - ' ■■■ • ' • ■ • - '. . 

".jOwse of Che rehear c!r.-M«ch child was again .obnerved by, a pair of observers oft*-..' 

a-o separate occasion-- M-., the course of spontaneous' piny. « The In dependent '.^ . 
v.nriabics therefore included measures of Intelligence, 'and Prodisnosltion to 
Em-Mglnative Play (bssed upon both interview and. a variant of .the Rorschach ink- 
b.LotRrthod) while the. d.;p-endQnc. variables Included .ratines of each child on...:. 

. * ^ ' ^. . . I 

Imaginativeness of. Play, Positive Af feet V ^i^oncentratlon/Aggression, and a * ' 
series of affective state.s. 

Subjects . * • ' . 

The four groups were made up^of fifteen children. each whc were enrolled 

■ / ■ ■ • ' ■ t , . . . ■ ■. • 

In a daycare center in a small industrial city. There we rp. slightly more boys ' 
than girls .in ea'Ji o.f the groups. The average age of. subjects \-;as. 4-3 'years ' 
wU-^i a . range from three ; to four and a half years. There^ were no s.ignif leant 
age dtffcrcriccs- for suh/jects between the four groups.; Sub.jects were .111 wliiLc 
and Game f/oni generam'. lo'i^cr middle-clans socioecononiie backgroimds. ' In many • • 
Instances both' pareats" were employed and parents depended considerably upon Wq 
daycare "center in /this community, as an essential service. The general cultural •• 
backgtound of the children might be termed Amerlc.an-ethnic with anjor roprc- 
«?o^t^ltloh of subcultural groups .in the "sample of Polinh, Ukrainian, Italian nnd 
iMsh background.<i. The average f.Q a£ the .';ub jcctrt v/ns 105 with mi s i gn I can t 
dlf feronce.*! emerging between the Four groupn. Very few of the eiilldren h-ul 
evar sficn the ML-^terogers ' pfogfam al all bccau.se the edueatlon.-d, eelevl:; Ion 

• ' • oooos 
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channel on which it was shown projticted^a weak sigjinl in the area In which- thev 
; •. . ' * ' * ■ , f . 

rcsldeclV ' . ■ ^ • 

■ , * '«.-■■. 

Several v;ecks prior to actual inception of the stndy a team\of el^h*t ♦ ' 
obs,eryers wore Introduced Into the school so that they could practice observa- 
tional skills and also to permit the' cHfldron Rt.jd.ua-IK' 'to become familiar v;ith' 
the fact that" there might be persons besides^ the teacher around phe lar^e- rooms 
of. the center. Day-to-day routine for the control group'wps basically no ''dif- 
ferent from that established for the t'hrec experimental groups V7ith the',cxceptioi. 
of the omission of the dally half hour of television or fantasy, play instruction. 
Cognitive- skill training in reading readiness was employed "by teachers for this 

Training of Observer-KatGrs 

■' *■ ' * ^ . . ' " ■ 

Following trial procedures on children not Included in the study th€ 

observers proceeded Co carry out individual interviews of all subjects in the . 

research prior to institution of experimental procedures. Of 'critical' Importance 

- ' .... . , 

was the training of the observers in collection of samples of ten minutes ©f . 
spontaneous play on two separate occasions by the children." The observers 
worked in pairs writing down all overt behavior and verbalizatiSIis" carried oiit 
by. the child during, the sampling pe,i:iod. , This permitted comparison of pretocqls 
■ to iron out gross discrepancies daring the training, phase of th'c studv* .Follow- 
Ing establishment of a- high leVel of agf-ecmcnt. bctt'e.en pairs of raters in .v»^rlous 
.combinations, teams xvo re set up for direct' observation in the nre-extJerltncntal " 
pha.s<^ of the .study. All faters were unfanlllnr -with .the* hypotheses of the ^ 
experiment oi; with the specific experimental conditions in which a given child . 
had par ticlpatjcd. ' * . - . 

0 

it was cflpecially important for., the r.tu(iy th.it raters would concentrate 

pt.lmnrily on observable behavior and avoid inclinations toward interpretation \ ' 

*» • 

* • * • 
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of the Impl'tcatlDius. for ps;. ch,pdynaniics of childrena' play. The focus of. the. 
study as can be seen was; upon the structural charactorl.qtlcs of the play /rnd 

0 

^he overt man.I. festac Ions of various emotions or play characteristics. }3y 
mixln? raters and by having observation ' carried oyt by different teams p.re- ' .■ 
and post7:biv*a given child nari£-.rous eSforts were.made to avoid any "halo" ' 
effects or any clearcut biases. Detailea discussion of the' met.hoctology of . . 
observation and rating is available in Sinodr (1973). 
Inde p.o.n don t Va r i /jbjja s . ■ . ' 

Previous research on rviKfe-believe of children has. suggested that^at 
least within the normal intelligence- range there is little correlation between 
T.Q and ratings of ^spontaneous lma,>anatlve play (Singer, J973). In the present 
study .no initial differences betwd^ tlie subjects i.n the four conditions ^mJr^ed 
ia intelligence as meciaurod by the Peabpdy Picture Vocabular>' Scale. ' 
Imaginative Play Fred 1:^ nn A* ^ • 

Previous research has suggested that it may b^ possible to estimate' the' 

' y # 

likelihood that a child will engage in spontaneous iS^^i-belleve plav by ciirrv- 
• : - L - . . . y _ . , f 

ing out an Inte rvicw t^^lth tjie child about his own favorite games ,■ th^^degree to" 

■ - > ■ .... ■ . , 

which these irivolve pr<:tend 'elements , the occurrence of "pictures in hls' hand," 

^\ " , ' , • ° 

or the frequency bf imaginhry plavThat^s^(Singer, 1973). The measure, is improved** 

♦ * ■ 

in general if it is supplemented 'by. a; prospective test indi'cator, mbre sneclfi-' 
GaUy ':he occurronce of movomcvnt responses ^presented to ainbip,uous Rorschachr'v 

• ► 0 ' • - # , 

type Inkblots. With younger children our experience 'has indicated .that the 
Barron Movement threshold -Inkblot scale is particuiarly aspful since -it calls 



• fo.f oiH^pori^. resnonse per c'.k.and generally presents a falYly reasonable 
thfeshoUl effect with nn increasing likelihood o^' the child reporting s6etng a 
human In motion. ;is the cards move from one through twcnty-clf<.ht . 'in the present 
Study each of thcsce^ variables, the scbrc for th.? imaginative play interview ar.d 



• • ■ 
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the threshold for rirat perception of movement on the'inkblot, woro/scored 
.^separately but Chen combined by moans of zr.s co re *ave raging to yield a measure 
which will be called Imaginative F; lay P;re disposition. A child with a high ^ 
score. on that measure would be one who generally reported make-believe rames 
to a greater degree than others in the interview and who also p.ave a- response' 
to the inkblots Indi^catlng human qsovement relatively early in* the series. In 
effect the:n^bv using two rather different types of |ieasures, the child's self 
report of imaginative platy activities rtnd the child's imaginativeness in 
response to an ambiguous form* some effort was made to provide a score that 
might suggest ,the likelihood of spontaneous .socio-dramatlG or pretend play ' 
activities by such young children. ' , 

Dependent Variabl es; ' . 

Ij ?A8A"«ttvencs3 of Play . The major dependent variable of the study was 
the spontaneous oc-Gunrence of make-believe play in the child. This measure 
essentially was- based on. indications in the course'of solitary or groupv',pljiy 
•by the child under observation that he or she was introducing elements ,of time, 



,. --spacd or character not immediately given In the perceptual environment. A ■ • *■ 
detailed -dUcussion of the principles underlving ehls meth'od is presonted else-' 
wj^ere (Singer, 1973). The measure is based on a five-point scale with 1 rap- 
re'sent^ng a mlni^mum of^aglnatlvenoss of play and 5 representing a high degree / 
. of s»:ch' play observed during the course of af ten-minute observational sample. 
The critical question td be' answered in deciding on a rating involves whether 
or not th\ child uses an objfct or toy In a way different from Its actual 
appearance, e.g. calling a tov' giraffe a "spncoinan" ot indicating* by the use ot 
sound effects, actual vnrbalizatlon, or motor actlvi ties some kind of story 
line removed from»tHe direct motor manipulation of the object or physical stirialt 
.In thc'room Itself (see Ffln, if/^ . The relative frequency oY such occurrences' 

erIc , ' ' ,. 0 0 M l,, " • ' ' V 
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within the ten-minute sample, and the conblnntlon of frequency with elaboration 
of det^ail are erfp.loyed in assigning a high score on this dimension. l^Hiile 
children of .this age group are not,.lil|^ly to show any extended make-believe 
. play^there are ample Evidences th<^t it does occur f'^equently enough to be scoV- 
able.. Previous research has suggested sufficient vkriahillty in the measure 
even in three and four year old children 'to' make for the likelihood of signlfi- 

♦ ■ ** • 

cant manlimlation Effects (Sanger,. & Singer,- 1973) . " ' ' ' 

.."^ , ■ ■ . . 

PosUjAjG_Affect. ••This measure also employed in previous research (Singe-r, 

1973). represented an exteijsion of tho notion that an important element in plav ' 

* — ■ . ' ■ " "■■ • > • • ' 

behavior should ,l;.e an 'indiCAC Ion of positive emotions sucli . as joy / fc^ationrarf" 

" . ■ 'V 

livcllnpss. Here emphasis was placed on the occurrence of smiling^ a^xd laUghing 
and other gross bodily indications of happineiss in the child.' It is intriguing 

indeed ^that much clinical research and observation of play c^uting therapeutic,' . 

>• ■ " ■ . \\ ■ 

ses.slons have focused on indications of. anxiety or hostllit'y and have' not . .\ * 

emphasized the great enjoyment that may go along with make-believe play. Our 

•concern.was . to capture observahie^ evidence of "happiness" afe shovm by laughing*. 

' * ..... * * . ' , ■ * 

■^miltng or by lively interest- a^ ;^ifcstations of positive affecfc CTomkiris., 
. 1962; Izard, 1971). • .\ 

Concent ratlon .\ This mcaaure involved an Evaluation of, tKe- degree to which 
within a ten-minute observational sample the child managed to maintain ^ci»Lrly 
consistent organized sequences, of play around a specific thcmi^ or to' persist .in 
movement' toward the goal in relation to a specif ic' activity. It is impor.tant ' 
to stress the fact that ^Concent ration did not neccssnrily involve focusing on", 
an imaginary game. Thus a child who chose simply to. put jona block on top of 
another, for the major part of, the ten minute sctiujcjnce without interrupt. ijtig; this 

■ • ^ ■ 

would receive a maxlmuft score for concentration but not necessarily for Imagiln- 

► * ' *» ■ 

iitlveness of play unless there were: Indications from vcrbalt^atlon that the 
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C0nstrux:tion involved a house an^ that there was some story-line associated mU 
the game. An earlier study, (Singer, & Slnpet, 1973) had yielded evidence that. , 
children , higher in imaginative p(Lay predisposition did indeed show significantly 
gi?e4ter. tendency toward developing organized sequences of play in the time-, 
samples studied and. therefore did indeed yield greater concentration, scores. • 
OKe of the longer-ranBv: hypotheses of this research lias been that imaginative 
play, because its very nature calls for relatively organized sequences of thought 
m^y piay-a role in developing a greater capacity for- perse^^erance or freedom 
from distractability on the part -of the' chptla^^nd may also play aVroie^. In 



establishing a "psychological orientation more/ieffective ultimately for the* 
sch6oI situation (Singet,!^ 

• , Qyert Af^^ressian. This ..dimensloh was Introduced as^ an attempt to eyaluMte 
dlrectr physical attacks, on other children or destruction of others' toyi or .'V 
§ames- or' the property of ^he school. It was important to stress the fact, t^ai.; 
this is indeed an overt bih^ivioral measure and Is quite distinct .fro.m aggreU'' 

§ive content. x^fchin the format .of a'^ game.- Thus;- a child who manipulates piastlc 

■ \ • . ■ ■ ^ij ' ■' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' • ■■■ - ■ ' '•, ■ ■ • ■ 

tSyd and makgs sounds of .shooting or uses words ' like "pow" ;br '*zap"Wld not be " . 

scored for overt aggression. This would stfhply be viewed as aggression wlthih'\ 

the framework of an. imaginative' |kme. ;he score for aggression would be used . 

dftiy to the extent that th^ child actu'ally directly Interfered with another's 

■ ■ • • • / • ' ■ . ■ . 
game* fought to take avfay arMock,- delivered a "Blow^to another child, or" " 



attacked another childj in a. way thafborderedVclosety on physical violence. 

In the .efirlier study _(Slnger, & Singe*, 1973) there were indications that 
partldulatly for beys who showed a greater variability and frequency in aggres- 
sion ;eoffipa£ed with girls "who showed relatlvetv little at air there was indeed 
§ significant dlfferenee between those high and low in' ima^jlnative predisposl- ' 
eien.wlth respeet to evidence ©£ evert aggression. Boys high in Ifliaglnative 

' ' ' ■ 00013 
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prexJisposltlon showed half as much overt aggressive behavior during free play, / 
than did boys low In imaginative prediaposition. Somewhat similar results were 
obtained 'f0r*e£^mple by Biblow (1973) in a sci^dy with older children. 

S£ecififc Affcict or Mood %tn^.- The research. bv Biblow "(1973). had indi- 
cated some rather intriguing hn<l subtle difforential effects oi experimental' ' 
conditions upon 3peci?ic--mobds. The present study also incorporated a list of 
fairly specific emotlonarstates to be rated for each child during the ten-"^" 
minute behav|.oral sample/-observed. ' The following affective states were rated: 
.i^iC, Fearful, 'W Uiited, SaA, Ashained. Contemptuous . Fatigued . . r:n,phn^f c - 
was placed .particuLlrly on gross; overt signs of these moods rather than attempts 
-to interpret, the mood« pnjhe basis of pfcsumed p.sych^dynamic meanings of play 
dontent. Therefore Anger, Shame or Fatigue for ex-nraple would be rated on the' ; 
basis of direct verbal express icins of anger or angry facial expressions. Fatigue 
^was pac4:icularly in evidence |/n sluggish motor activity and a tendency to stretch 
.out or try to sleep for per-ldlas of time. Sadness wai evident most clearly In ■ 
GrytWg;or whlfnpering. In general the effort was made to train t)ie raters ta 
identify the emotional states'. In. keeping with the point of vien pn tfie facial . 
and physical '(nanifestatlons of affect as defined by Tomkins (1962, 1963) 6r by ' 
Izard (1971). - 

th t e rve n 1 1 n n P ro c e d u r e s. " ' . '. 

The followiTig Is a brief description of each of the experinental conditiens 
* Televlsit)n-Vlewin|>^ Grotif), E^. - This group of fifteen chlldrch was seated 
on the floor in front of a television moniKjbr every morning And viewed a one 

half Hour complete program of Mis t ef oRers' Neighborhood. JThe prof?rafn involved 

a standard group of characters "^who dre rcttdily identified in eaeh program and' 
who generally over a sequetire of three to five eptsocfolg carry .thfough a story " 
line that is InfeRfaeed to foake a point of psychnloglcai and ^jfiotlonaf • . 
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significance. All children In both TV groupa saw the identical tapes. Alto- 
gether there .were eleven programs seen over a two-week period by all children 
in the group. The significance orpre^ehding as a normal human experience Is a 
major theme of the programming developed by Fred Rogers and the song "Pretending' 
occurs from time to time in "the. shows. The point was here not necessarily to 
■genie rate direct imitation by. the children of sequences in Misterogers' stories • 
but rather- Co provide what Bandura (1972) would term a dlsinhibltory or elicit- 
ing function of modeling. The emphasis is on- reducing the children's restric- 
tions on generating their o^m fantasy or ou providing them with adult encourage- 
ment .that might, allow them, to try out their own" self-generated fantasy sequences. 
It was not expected that t;Jie make-believe play of the children wou^d necesakti ly- 
re fleet in any great detail the sp^c<fics of the program although some attentW 

■ • • ' . • . ■ ■ : ' ' ' 't^ \ 

« . . ' . ,ji • • 

was paid to ascertain whether this did occur at all. / 

•» * ■ ' • 

Practical- considerations in the running of a large daycare center suck as 

. ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. '^'^r ■ . 

this, one precluded the opportunity for the qhildren-to observe the televl^on" • 

•v ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ :.• ". 

set irt small groups. It was therefore necessary to group the children around 
. ■ . . . ■ '. . . . ^ ' 'lis 

the set in, the total sample of fifteen. It should be stressed that'\hla&e. 

Of viewing situation is quite a different one from that ordinnrily provided its' 

the usual. home- viewing situation for a program like, Misterogers. This proce- 

* ' ' 

dure^may also have presented special difficulties because Misterogers • style 
is^one.of slfnulated direct communication v/ith , ? individual child. Since It 
was important to avoid any grosrj disruption of Ti6rmai . daycare centet' routine 
th6 present situation was found to be the most practi^l approach to carry ■ 
through this specific inyesttgationwlGhln the ten-week time limit availnble. 

.IM^dfion-Jia^n^^^ The mftj Of difference 

from Croup 1 was that tnere was an adult present who specifically invfllved 
herself with the ongoing program and who called" the childMn's attention to 
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\ . . - . ■ V 



Specific points nmde by Mlsterogera, to specific events taking place, encouraged 

\ • . , ■ . , 

them, b^ccaslonally' to imitate particular sequences occurring (such as Misterogers 

••" • \ ■ • . • • • • . ' ■ • 

movlag; his ant\s .to imitate a snake), Some particular events v/ere als.o'inter^ 

\'' ■ . ■ . • ■ ^ . 

preted for the children and some participation was encouraged. The adult's role 
was as a tt^anslator and intermediary but tlie focus of the material ua3 primarily 



upon the vieying and in a sense the leadership in the programming remained with 
Misterogers as represented on televir»ioni . \ 

Adult cMake-Be Ueve T raining^ Group ]l y The third experimental condition ^ 

\ _ ■ •. ^ • ■ \ 

Involved no viewing of .television whatsoever during the rten-week period in the ' • 

■■• ' ■ • ' . ' ■ . ■■ \ 

nursery school. The^e children instead were taken to a room where an adult . 

gfouped them around her and then began a series of exercises first of all in 

imagery and then gradually expanded thl3 to a seri&s- of make-^believe games. 

Each half-hour session involved a previously prepared sequence of exercises and 
* games for children with a certain open-ended quality to permit the children to 

begin. to expand on the play activities on. their o\m as these developed. The 
- children were grouped in a circle and then enco/raged to participate Individ-' • 

ually as well, as in a group in pattlculai- play-.action sequences. Many of these 

" ■ ■ / " ' ■ ' 

sequences were developed iti a curriculum parti'fcularly for this program although 
the general direction of the material derlve.d frotn Freyberg (1973) and from the 
p,ery exferclses of deMllle (1^72). flic general ranpe of content v;a§. chose 



tot a relationship to the ?'listerocefs' material not In terms of specific content 
since the children were unfamiliar with the program but In terms of certain 
basic concepts such as flying and airplanes, anlma'l ifnitatlons and so on. 

Again a paftleular problem faced in the execution of this research was 
the fact that the children had to be dealt with in a gfnup of fifteen. As a 
mattnti of fact it should be noted that •initial cifoups actually included more 
childfen under each condition but illness of vacations eventually pared the 
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groups do\m to only fifteen apiece. This put some atraln on the adult model In 
the sense that maintaining the attrition of fifteen ch^ildren ages three and four 
proved to be somewhat difficult. Nevertheless, it was possible by demonstration 
of considerable enthusiasm on the model's part to carrv throuRh most of the train 
ing oyer the eleven specific sessions that matched the television vl. -it ring days 
for, the other cvperimerttal subject^ - A small number of props were employed in "' • 
the make-believe play. These were generally of a relatively unspecific nature 
and consisted of playthings such as pif)c cleaners which could be made*.lnto little 
huraan. figures, a variety of hats* playdough, large ribbons or scarves which could 
be, employed a number of ways in the coiirs/^ of make-believe games and some paper 
^raasks chat also had a number of purposes. In general the approach was one ' " 
emphasizing the importance of more generalized playthings (Pulaski, 1973; Fein, 
Branch, & Diamond, 1973) which have been sho'.vm to be more effective in producing 
a variety of play thames in children. " 

Control Group; Group C . This group viewed.no television and received no 
make-bfelieve play training'. Blind ratings were made prior to and following "the 
normal nursery school ro^utine with the addition of some cognitive skill training 
.thfit was part of the school'-^ curriculum. Tills routine generally consisted of 
free play at the very beginning of the morning when children arrived, followed 
by some modestly ovganlzed play sequences in which teachers grouped children Into 
drawing, painting 'or craftlike Ugrk or blockbullclinn followed then genorallv by 
a light snack and rest period and then by somewhat mote free play v;ltli dccarildnal 
Interventions of the ^tCu'ther. Occasional <3omowhat r*pontaneou.«=? mnke-bc lie ve- games 
generated by individual tcnchc'r« in a more or less random fashion occurred for 
all four groups. On the whole tliere was very little varL?itlon in tlic gonerai 
sequence for the groups. : 
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Pareint Interviews and Qualitative Observations . 

Interviews were conducted periodically with parents of the children con- 
cerning the family life style and 'TV viewing habits. Unobtrusively questions • 
about spontaneous play styles of the children were included in these interviews. 
Mothers also filled out a questionnaire based on Research by Carlson and Levy . 

(1968) which Was designed to explore self-worth orientation of the parent along 

. . ■■ - . ■ ''' ' \ 'I ^ ' 

dimensions of Personal and Social direction. thls\TOeasure was included to pro- 
vide some clues as to whether mothers' orientation would bear some relation tb^ 
the spontaneous play behavior of. their children. 

While a long-term follow-up of play training effects was planned a legal 
ctisis erupted at the close of the experiment necessitating a change In the 
school (s location. While consultation with the school was maintained as a 

.. • " . / ■ ■ ' ■ 

*i .. « . * . ■ _ 

service the collection df systematic data on a longer term basis was precluded, 
by the new setting. . ^ 

Results. 

Reliability of Ratings . • 

The first question to be settled in a study so depende^nt upon observation 
of spontaneous reactivity in children' is whether pairs of observers will agree, 
not only in their accounts of what is happening but in their ratings of the 
behavior along the specified dimensions employed in the study. In attempting 
to assess the level of agreement amongst our Independent raters use was made df 
a nfewly-developed statistic, C (Clcchetti, 1972), which take^^into account the 
£f6quency with which two observations arc in complete agreement, partial agree- 
inent, and complete diaagreement and also evaluates the level of observed agfee- 
ment statlatically in relation te an expected level ef agteement possible for-/ 
this range of ratings. The advantage of this statistic is that It assesses the 
cloaeness of agreement whereas a statistic ouch as tau or r merely evalunt^^ ^ v; 
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the agreement in rankings of subjects. It can also be used for evaluating a 
great many levels of pairings of different raters. 

The results for the study presented here should suffice to point out th)il 
the reliabilities were on the whole quite satisfactijry for most of the dependent 
variables. For example In the pairs of ratings forj IroaRinntlvene^s 6f Play the 
; iaters agreed completely in their ratings for fortjr-three of the children and 
were never more than tvfo points apart on the remaining sixteen. This result ^ 
yields a C of .93 which is significant at £ < .001 compared with the posaible -.\ 
levels, of disagreement for this matrix. Similarlyi in ratings of Positive Affect 
the C. is .89 again, £ < .001; for Concentration C jis .88, £ < .001. For AggresV 

I • ■ 

slon G is .93, £ < .001. The ratings for the yar:fous mood states were- somewhat 
more mixfed partially because of the fact that the| variability in a number of 
the moods was not very great and in many cases ti^ere was simply no evidence at 
all of occurrence of. specific mood states. Exam|>les however would be that for 
Angry there Is a C of .94, significant at £ < .001, for Liveliness C was .86, 
£ < .001, for Elation C was .88, £ < .001. GetiliT^ily speaking the results for 
the major Independent variables support the conclusion that the ratings are - 
highly reliable and do not present any problems. It is important to note that 

these raters were highly trained In the early/weeks prior to the. Inception of 

'. , ^ ^ . i - 

the experimentai procedures and evaluationi"0f the statistical agreement were, 

made during observations of children not Included In the study in order to 

ensure the eventual high agreement that dld^ emerge. All. scores used In data 

analysis represented means for two observers on two separate play samples, ' 

Malof Dependent Variables 

■ • ' ' ' 

tfnaginaclvenos.q of Pl ay, ^splte the random Initial a^s si gnment of children 

to experimental conditions there were some differencGS that emerged *ln the • groups. 

For example the children In the Control group seemed en the whole to be somewhat 
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more predisposed to Imaginativeness of Play as estinated both by Interview qnd 
Barron Inkblots combined. This expectation was borne out by their initially^ 
higher score in fahtasy play in the first two weeks of the observations, l^at 
Is particularly noteworthy, however, is that if we examine the results by meaii a 
of chai^ge in scores we find that without any special intervention th^ contrQl 
group shows a rather striking decltn^ in spontaneous makb-belleve play based 
solely on the passage of time and .thi' following, of the usual nursery school 
routine! By comparison ail . three dxperlraental groups show a modest increase in 
Imaginatliyenessr^'f Play i^ the two weeks following termination of the experi- 
mental procedures. • ExaralAation of iFigure 1 which presents the change from the 
first two weeks of observations to-, the observations made 'following the two weeks 
of experimental treatment indicate^ a clear linear increa'sc In imaginatl/eness 
of play from the control group thriugli^fhe television-watching group, the group 
with the adult intermediary and finally the non-viewing adult model group. ~~This 
change in Imaginativeness of tlay^for the four groups yields an F of 5.25, 



Insert Figure 1 abouk here 

' ' ' ' " ■ / 

£ < .003. The data also indicates a significant F for linearity of 13.4, sigSi,7 
f leant at £ < .001. It Is Important to note that the "VrdeilSglof the varlabdes 
in terms of magnitude of increase in imaginativeness of play is ?ln the hypothe- 
sized direction. ■/ i^'" ' y 

It should be jfioted that in general the trends of the data correspond to the 
qualitative reports obtained from parents and also from the examination of 
individual children's prbtocols. It seems clear that the general atmosphere 
following the experimental manipulations and in particular the opportunities 
either to gee the Misterogers' program with the adult preseni; or the specific 
live fflodeling situation were characterised by many evldenees of more pretend and 
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m^ke-belleve elements In play In the children. It should be kept in mind that 
the exigencies of the study limited observations of themost formal kind to two 
brief periods within two weeks after the termination of the experiment. Parental- 
reports also indicated considerable increase in imaginative play for the group 
experiencing the live modeling particularly although the parents did -w^t^know 
the particular grouping Into which their children fell and indeed many of them 
assumed that their children had been watching television regularly since they 
knew that the overall project was somehow related to television-viewing exper- 
lences. o ^ 

Th« straightforward television-viewing situation proved to be less produc- 
tive of imaginativeness of play than might have b^en hoped for particularly s!f 
one envlsifons a long range possible utilization of programs like ^the Misterogers' 
show to enhance make-believe play in the-- nurse.ry and daycare • centers . An exam- 
ination of the behavior of the children as rated by observers during the actual 
viewing of the program In their group of fifteen without the adult Intrermedlary 

suggests^, that this was a far from optimal viewing situation. Children with an 

"^P^p , , . - • ■ 

average of four years simply could not sit stlllV^hroughout the half hour but 

wandered about somewhat, tended to interfere, w^i^i^ach other's viewing or to 
initiate interactions that often distracted the overall- group for- a -few, monients 



a time from the ongoing program. If: anything the situation had some of the 
elemeVs^of a frustrating one for many of the children. This was in marked^ con- 
trast withNjie reaction of the children when the adult model was present during 
the television-Viewing where there were indications of much better concentration 
on the basis of the ^^ings and much more interaction and involvement with the 
program and fewer wan der^g^away from the ongoing performance. Even so the 
viewing by fifteen children see^n^d unsatisfactory and required considerable 
effort on the part of the adult to tfhake sure that there was reasonable inl.erested 
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Involvement. A similar point can also be made for the use of fifteen children . 

in the group during the "imaginative play training where the fact that there was 

. a little bit greater physical movement as part of the overall training perhaps 

may have alleviated. some af the restlessness of the children but at the same 

time presented difficulties in the adult's being certain Lhat all the children 

were grasping the particular elements of an imagination exercise or participating 

fully in a particular make-believe game Initiated by the model. 

Positive Af tect^ 'j? 

This rating was based on indications in general of happiness and positive | , 
emotional response from children in the course of their spontaneous play. In j 
this case the mean Positive Affect score for all four groups were extremely \ 
close and no difference emerged in the pre-experiraental testing period. Folloi- 

i 

ing the Introduction of the experimental procedures the results indicated a ' 

* . ' 

slight decrease in Positive Affect for the Control subjectas and modest but con- ' 

' / ' ' ' • . ■ 

sistent increases in positive emotionality for the three Experimental groups 
again In the same order noted for the '^aglnatlveness of Play dimension. \^ile 
the groups end up not far apart in terras of change in affect with the F score 
for Affect change itself only 1.61. £ < .20, the linearity of the change yields 
•an F of A. 56, £ < .04. la other words ^gain the Control group- changed slightly 

towards a lower sco.re in emotionality while the Television-viewing group 
increased -modestly, the Television-group with adults present somewhat more and 
the rather sizable increase was manifested in positive emotionality by the 
children who were exposed to the live adult. Indeed that final group stands 
but quite strikingly in showing more than twice as. much of an increase in posi- 
tive emotionality as all the other groups. This increase in enjoyment, laughing 
■and affliUng was clearly in eVidence during the actual training situation with 
the live model since these sessions were active and Involving for the children 

o 
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by comparison with the somewhat mbre passive television viewing situations. 
Nevertheless the fact remains th^t the positive emotionality did persist into • 
the spontaneous p^iay of the children observed a considerable time after the 
termination of the formal training and in situations far removed from the pre- 
sence of the adult model. 

, It Is of course not possible to ascertain to what extent the increase in 
imaginativeness of play yields in Itself the likelihood of greater. positive 
emotionality on the part of the children or whether the two factors operate » 
somewhat Independently as a function of the opportunity for live model training. 
However it must be stressed that thi^ model's Intent was primarily focused around 
the^ training of imagery and fantasy games and was , not specifically designed to 
produce laughter or jollity in the children. A result like this needs serious 
attention because it indicates that special opportunities provided the child 
either by an adult intermediary viewing television or by an adult focusing oh 
imaginative games and play can lead to a subsequent Increase in the level of 
apparent happiness on the part of th6 children in the course of their own spon- 
taneous play. If such procedures have no oth^er effect than to help children 
enjoy their ongoing play more one would certainly be satisfied Indeed. 
CoTTicent ration } • . 

the third major variable under scrutiny was the degree to which the children 
showed a persisting organized play sequences during the brlet observation period. 
Here the' Initial groups did not differ at all significantly in the relative Con- 
centration they showed prior to experimental invDlvement. Following expcrimerital 
njartlpulatlonothere was basically no change In the control and television-viewing . 
groutJs. ' -The live model group did show, a considerable Increase relative to the 
eehers In Concentration during play but the overall F for the post score or for 
the Change in degree of Concentration Is not slgalfleant. {Nevertheless it is 
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Important to recognize that there was again a slbreable Increase In the degree . 
of Concentration manifested by t^he children who received £Hp live model train- 

' . IP • • - • • 

ing, five times the very, slight changes shown by the other groups. 

Again it must be remembered that the training received was not specif icallv 
'in concentration on" an extended sequence » in itself. If anything as a matter of 
fact because each child was encouraged >o try out some. of the imagery exercise? 
and games employed there was a good deal of effort of shifting of the fo'cois 
around the group by the adult so that there was a great deal going on during 
the thirty minutes of daily training. ; Nevertheiess it is worth noting that ' ,:. 
^ this group did show longer sequences of play relatively which may be in part a - 
function of the fact that the iraaglnatlvenesa of their games^qulred some longer 
unrolling of a story line. This is particularly interesting because of the fact 
that children at this age do not on the. whole jshow great capacities for extended 
concentration.- • , . 

Agg re 38 ion 

A major concern of the present study was with the possibility that the 
opportunity for engaging In imaginative play qn the part ot- the ch^idretf' misKt • 
affect the likelihood of, their manifesting overt acts of aggression directed at 
other children or at property. This was based on the assumption that provided 
tJL^th a greater repertory of bejhaviors by exposure to the television pr6gri:ming 
or to the training in soclo-dramatic play might reduce the likelihood that their 
available responses dn a variety of situations would be limited to well-lcartied 
acsts of aggression. The initial groups that were formed here did not help in ' 
'an evaluation of this issue because the Control group (C) showed a considerably 
lower initial level of aggressive play than did the Experimental groups, In 
particular groups 2 and 3 which included the adult.; Wiile the F for the pre- . 
experimental ^observations is only 1.67 and attains a sigrtiflcancc of ^ « .20 
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►there- l9 a particularly large difference between the two groups mentioned and • 
» ti^e Control group. It should be k^pt in mind that the Control group showed a . , 

higher Imaginative Play Predisposition score and this score in other research 
- ( ' 
• wlt^^^nursery school children was shown , to be associate^ witlr' significantly less 

' li'kel^hoqd of spontaneous aggression, at least, in the case of 'male subject:«3 
(Singer, 1973). , , * ^ 

If W6 look at the effect of the experimental Manipulation again the result,' 
indicate no real change in the Control group which increases only very .slightly 
in Aggression during spontaneous play. There ishowever a particularly sizable 
increase in spontaneous aggression shown by the group exposed initially , to tele- 
vision a;one and also a modest but nonsignificant increase/ , for the group recelv- 
ing.the play training without 'television. , The overall F for change in Overt 
Aggression for the four group's is clearly a--, significant and perhaps the only 
change worth noting is the. sizable increment in aggression shown for the grotip . 
that watched tel-^vision alone. This tr^nd towards greater aggression for t?ie%, 
group Is .of course unhappily contrary to our ek^ectation but 'Is explicable it 
seems In terms of ^ the viewing conditions of *-tha subjects. As indicated fifteen 
childi:en generally sat in front of the set for th'e half hour and this situation 
with the f tequent distractions created by occasional children who got up and 
walked off/to the side or st^arted to play another pame' led this situation to be 
tather more of a frustrating one. than had been hoped/ for. It ccr^ttalnly'^ argues 
•against any sucirusfe^ of televlslbn with larrge groups unsupported by' an int-er- ' 
acting adult. , ' ^ - 

Specific Mo ods „ . . • ' i ■ 

■ • ■ ' ■ , ■ i ^ ' 

, 'If ont looks at the ovc fall j>attexiiijig what sectns tot'have happdhed atHeast 
in the case . of the control group ha§ been d teitd^ney for the ^lay of the'child- . 
ten which started out Initially .^haracierlzed by a goed^deal of Imaglnatiofi n\Td . 
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' a f^ir amount of a variety of positive emotions as well as other emofcional reac- 
tiona to change in the direction of relatively more flattened quality. In the 
case of . the children exposed to the three experimen'tS ;cpndition4 there is an 
increase on ^he whole in the positive emotional areas and a greater variability 
in the manifestation of the more negative affects. Of theXfoUr groups it was 
also apparent that the group that watched television alone became considerably 
mpre jrestless. This group not. only shaWed a much greater increase In the 'gen- 
eral aggressiveness of play but also increase In a great range of motor activity 
showfng more Livelinass, mdre'^Anger, Less Elation and less Fatigue than tb.2 
other groups. It seems clear that despite biir best intentions tl^e group 
teievision-viewi'ng situation must have had elements in it of a situation of ' 
restraitit and mild frustration iid again this argues strongly, for smaller ■> 
teievlslon-vlewlng groups* ^ . 

Correlational Analvses 

• •,. K- ■'- ■ . 

the matrix of intercorrelations between the independent and dependent vari- 

ables of the study warrants careful scrutiny particularly in elaboVatlng further 

on some of the major implications of the research and also in pointing up some 

useful normative possibilities for studies of ongoing play behavior and the 

relationship to certain prj.edis,po3itional variables. .jV^ ^ ' 

.. An examination of the correlation matrix for the present investigatidn 
indicates that while age for this sample correlates +.33 with IQ there are very 
few corrGlations between chronological age find any of ,t;he ongoing play variables 
or the ratings of the different emotion^, obtained during this period. 

^ ttt verbal IntGlligdrea >s m^aaured by the Peabody scales we find jj.. cor 
Ution ef *33 with, age and a significant eorrelatlon with the flolf-tepoft ef 
ifflaginaetvfe' p.Uy in the lM.|er view .(r « .28); 
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' Ittagihatlve Play Predls poaitlon 

...This score was based .on^ averaging of. the i scores for this sample, obtained , 
^n the Barron Inkblots and the interview about play behavior with j:he childrdp. 
Therefore It rep reslants a - combination of two, measures presiiably <yf imaglnailye^^ 
tendency which are themaelvea not correlated although each shows Individually a' 
•similar pattern ..of relationships across the matrix. This. Imaglna'tlve Play Pre- 
.dldposlt;ioa score correlates +. 28 with age as .might be anticipated. Of par- 
ticular. Importance is Che fact that it correlates ^+ with the spontaneous 
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Imaginativeness of. Pli^ observe^ prior to; the experimental manipulations fo^-^ 



th^ subjects. This, finding is roughly comparable to that obtaine'd in the varittus 
experl|enC3 described in Sii^ger (l$l"73),./ In other words:, those. chiMiC who s^ow 
a combination of imaginativej^ga^l^^^ their self-repottS of play a^ to 
see m<^vetrent on Rorschach inkblots are also likely to be' thoa^ho show a good 
deal of spontaneous make'-believe in their natural ^lay sl^t^ons^* This corre- 
Utlon disappears f oXlpwing the experiffient^^anl^^ 

^lUxJ^d^'^poslti^' dorreiates positively but nottsli^lf Icantly with Pbaitive 
Affect prior to expejMmental manipulation ahd -l^^^l witl^/Goncentratiott. These 
relationships disappear also afteiT the experimental iai4ipulation. Although 
previous research has suggested a negative "relatien/hlp between the Imaginative- 
Play Predisposition and overt aggressive behavior/ at least for male aubjcecs, . 
the overall group does not show any relationship at all in thld matrix. Imagi^„ 
native Plaj^. Predisposition does Indeed show a trend towards Assoelatlon with a 
variety of pbaitive emotions expresse.(gtei the aoursc -of ongoing play. 
Itnjgift4tlv,ene9 8 of PI aj^ . » ' 

A particular point, of interest in tjilg study was the effecjfe of the. different 
kinds of play on the spentaneous ffiooda of the children, it was expected that 
iwagifiative play wmjld he associated wleh paftieuUi ongoing affective states. 
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Thus if. we look at Imaglnatlveneaa of Play in the p re-experimental situation we 
find fir 8 1 of all that it is modestly' correlated as might be expected With 
scores pf Imaginative Play following the experimental manipulation (.24) and 
this of course jus tl fifes the use of difference scores in evaluating the effects 
of. the experimental manipulation. It is of interest that even children as young 
as this show at least some tendency to. persist over sevferal weeks time In the 
general style of their play. -The cprrelation between Imaginativeness of Play 
an*d Positive Emotionality in the pre-^experlme^ntal phase is particularly note- * 
worthy (r - +.68, £ < .001). Clearly the" imaginative play of the children Is 
associated with a good deal of smiling, laughing and generally happy behavior. ' 
this correlation drops drastically following the experimental manipulation. If. 
we Ibok^at the relationship between the scores on Imagination and Affect follow- 
ing the experimental procedures our correlation is +.Af*, £ < .01. There is 
. th.eJ^efdTO-8t-i-ll--consi^rab-Ie:^srs^^^^ the* association between make-believe 
play Mi.d.„ positive emotionality after the experimental manipulation. Imaginativ6- 
liess of Play also correlates signif icantly with ratings of Concentration <r * i 47, 
£ < *001). It is also associated significantly with riitings of Liveliness 
(r " .46, £'^< .001). A similar result occurs for ratings of Elation (r - .40, 
£ < .01). There is a negative relationship between ratings of, the subjects on 
Fatigue and the measure pf Imaginative Play prior to the experimental situation 
(t « -.32, £ < .05). The expected Inverse relationship between Imaglnativefless 
of Play and Aggression failed to emerge. The children who played imaginatively 
ahd showed somewhat ftp re Aggression prior to the experimental manipulations 
showed a trend toward lesg aggressiofl subsequent to the experlmentiil manipula* 
tlorts but these asseelatlens are not statistically significant. 

If we look at the lffia|lnatlvefte9s of play shown following the experiment 
out results sta on tha whola less striking. Clearly tha expefimafital mafllpulatlon 
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has changed this patterning of the play behavior to some extent. While It la 

'J"« the correlations of ongoing ImaRlnatlve play following the experiment 

persist with Positive Emotion and Concentration as well as Liveliness and Ela- 
tlon» little else Is In evidence. 

In summary, the correlational data suggesrs on the whole that while- «ge - 
and Intelligence for this sMiple do not show any extensive Influence on, the 
pattern of emotions and style of play of the children the Predlspostlon to 
Imaginativeness certainly does seem to be relevant to. the way children express 
themselves In spontaneous games. In addition there seem to be distinct clusters 
of affective states with greater indications of Uvely movement and posinive 
emotionality associated with make-believe play and fairly extended sequences of 
concentration wh^le moods such as sadness, fatigue, and anger are liore likely to 
be associated with Indications either of poor concentration, aggression and the 
.absence of fantasy elements In play. . .* 

Sex' Differ ences 

Previous research in this scries has not brought out Indications of exten- 
sive differences between boys and girls in the structural aspects of pla^il^ There 
are of course considerable differences that have emerged In the content of ^^ames 
of maKp-bclieve bef^cn the sexes (Singer, 1973). Recently the research of ^eln' 
(1974) has made this point even more clearly for children as young as" eighteen 
fflontba of age. It was of particular interest to examine Sex differenceiS for 
this group since in general the socio-cultural backgrounds of the, children 
employed were from relatively traditional backgrounds (although in most eases 
iBoehefs were employed at least part time). A quick look at the actual ongoing 
play of the children made it clear that sex differences In content were 
sapectally sharp with girls much more likely to play either nurturant gamea 
involving feeding or eare or demestle duties or to earify on ontertalnment'like 
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activities such as pretending to be popular aingera. Boys were much more likely 
to be- involved In adventure games with much reference to Batman and Kung Fu 
(a clear television influence). ' , ' 

It was of course Important to ascertain whether the sexes differed markedly 
in any of the change variables since this might necessitate separate analyses • 
by sex of the data. ITie only independent variable in which girls showed any 
significant pattern of change different from the boys was in the rating of 
fatigue. Initially the girls in the pretesting seemed to be more characterized 
by sleepiness or sluggishness in their behavior. "Following the experimental 
manipulations the girls, showed considerably more liveliness and less fatigue. 
This difference does not appear to be simply a function of the^ passage. of time, 
since the change was less conspicuous for the. control subjects but may represent 
to some extent the increased involvement with che female model who served as the 
intermediary on the television or who provided tfie make-believe play training. 
This is not a sufficient explanation since all of the teachers in the nursery 
school at that time were also females. Nonetheless the failure of the girls to 
differ In the direction of change from the boys on most of the major variables 
makes it clear that it was hot necessary to address spccificaliy an analysis to 
sex differences as a function of the specif ic experimental manipulations. ' 

When the pattern of intercorr^lations of the variables treated separately 
for boys and girls were examined they seemed to be relatively comparable. 
Perhaps the major difference as far as the predisposltlonal variables is con- 
cerned occurs in the fact that for this group the anticipated inverse association 
between the Imaginative Play Predispoaltion and Aggression emerges for the 
lMM.y^. in the sample but not for the males. This may account for tho faet' that 
the o\/efall eorrelaclon is not significant In the inatflx. Apparently In this 
partUular saifiplG of girls the tendency to shew iflsflginatlvo tendencies both in 
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Interview and on the barren inkblots does prove to i>e associated with a lower 
inclination to be overtly aggressive. This result should be compared with an 
earlier one (Singer-. & Singer. 1973) where aggression and Imaginative Play Pre- 
disposition were inversely correlrfted only for the boys. 
Mothers' Self-Worth Rating s 

Thirty-four of the mothers returned forma on which they had rated thera- 
s€5lves on a list of thirty adjectives from "Ambitious" through "Wise" which bad 
been shown by Carlson and Levy (1968) to be divisible into characteristics 
relating to Personal (e.g. Imaginative. Versatile. F^lrminded) or to Social 
(e.g. Considerate. Cooperative. Persuasive) Self-Worth, The distribution of 
^cores was divided at the median for three variables: Personal Self-Worth. 
Social Self-Worth, and Personal Minus Social Sialf-Wdrth,^ The ocores for their 
children on Imaginativeness of Play (Pre) were then arrayed and analyzed for 
differences. Significant z scores at £ < ,02 emerged for each variable. The 
children of mdthers higher in Personal Self-Worth played more imaginatively in 
spontaneous situations; those of mothers high in Social Self-Worth played sig- 
nlficantly less Imaglnailvely ; and those of mothers with the highest differences 
.favoflAg Personal over Social Self-Worth played significantly more imaginatively. 
This data is intriguing in suggesting that the mothers' attitudes play a aubtU 
^but powerful role in Influencing the likelihood of make-believe play in their 
ehildten. These results are generally in keeping with some scanty but comparable 
data reported by Freyberg (1973). It should be noted that the mothers' scores 
on the questionnaires were not known to the authors or observers until comple-* 
tien ot the study. 

Oiacusslen ' 

la general the main outceme of this investigation seems to suggest that 
ehlldren in the three to four age group refnain m&t susceptible te influancfi 
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by an adult In their presence who can engage them directly and provide them with 
Ittuiied.late feedback for their own responses. In this sense television may have 
only a limited impact on this age 'group. It is likely that at the very least 
Its prosocial or particularly optimal cognitive benefits may have to depend'upon 
at least some mediation by a concerned adult in the situation. Our hope that ^ 
well-eatablished program such as Misterogers^ Neighborhood miglit serve by itself 
to become the basis for stimulating increased imaginative play In children in 
daycare centers seems to be subject to careful qualification. For one thing it 
is obvious that children of this age group cannot concentrate effectively on the 
program if viewing it in numbers as large as fifteen. We believe it is much more 
likely that groups of five or six might be more workable but this of course 
requires empirical testing. In additibn it seems especially important that an 
adult be present in the viewing situation at least initially to help children 
bridge the gap between the Intentions of the professional performer on television 
and the capacities of the children to assimilate this material Into their ongoing 
play behavior. 

The more immediate Impact of the live model is especially encouraging and 
it substantiates in general. the findings from other studies cited in the intro- 
duction. It suggests also the possibility that a fairly organized curriculum 
might become available and could be taught to nursery school . teachers and day- 
care center workers so that they could provide the children more systematically 
with Inputs that would stimulate soclo-dramatlc play and lead trt a generally llve- 
llet and happier atmosphere during the free play periods which are provided In 
daycare settings. One possibility that might be given considerable thought would 
be the further exploration of training of teachers In assdciatlon with programs 
iueh as Mlsterogets so that they can introdbde not only their own direct training. 
1ft imagery but help the children engage the kind. of tnatorial presented on a pro- 
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program Xlke the Mlaterogers' NelRhborhood which, because of Its polish and coh- ' 
I ' tinulty can serve over a span of a year or two of viewing to have a decided - 

impact. uppn the child. It should he kept In mind , that so far our own studies* 
and those of Stein and Frledrlch (1972) have '-sen limited to very short periods 
. of regulir viewing. Indeed Stein and Frledrlch presented only brief excerpts 
from the Misterogers shows with a particular, focus uppn certain types of cooper- 
ative andprosocial behaviors. Our own use of the program was perhaps somewhat 
more natural in terms of the overall programming but still was iiolted to only 
eleven shows over two calendar weeks. It is obvious that research needs to be 
carried out on the much longer term ef.fe£ tiS-.a£.^auch programming in conjunction 
with specific adult interventions of the type suggested above. 

What emerges vividly from this reiscarch is the association of imaginative- 
ness of play or make-believe and pretend games with a considerable amount of pos- 
Itlve emotion on the part of the child and to a somewhat lesser extent with the 
child's capacity to concentrate. Clearly these results point up the desirability 
of more extended emphasis on this form of play for the children. All of the pro- 
posed cognitive as well as affective gains associated with imaginative play are 
obviously not demonstrable in this study jCsf'ttger, 1973; Smilanaki, 1968). Never- 
theless It seems likely that careful attention to curriculum In nursery schools 
or daycare centers can begin to provide conditions for exploring potential posi- 
tive gains from enhanced ima^jinatlve play in preschoolers. The possibility of 
providing parents with training in how to play wlth'their children or how-to use 
television programming more effectively for expanding play horizons also is 'suj*.- 
gested by these results and related findings of others. Clearly we need a series 
af Itivestifeations td dxplere optimal combinations of adult modeling and expifiita- 
eiou of the attractiveness and power of televisiofl to help children to enjoy their 
^ play fBore and to be able in use it to develop signlfieant cognitive and emotional 

ffkllls. ' . , • 
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